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when the men were eating. During the wet season the
ground was so overflowed with the rains that the log
cutters often stepped from their beds into water outside the
house 2 or 3 feet deep, and continued standing in the water
all day till it was time to go to bed. Nevertheless they
accounted this the best season of the year for working.

Every Saturday, as a rule, they went hunting, to pro-
vide themselves with beef for the week following. The
wild cattle1 were at their best and fattest in the spring
months, though they provided good beef at all seasons of
the year. When a party of these men had killed an ox
they cut it into four quarters, then, taking out all the bones,
each man would make a hole in the middle of his quarter
just big enough to pass his head through, and afterwards
trudge home, all bloody, with the huge piece of beef cover-
ing his shoulders. Sometimes these cattle were driven off
the ridges of dry ground into the water and forced to swim,
and then were pursued in canoes. Occasionally a hunted
beast would turn and come full tilt at the canoe with its
horns. The chief care of the men then was to keep the
prow of the canoe towards the charging ox, lest if it struck
the canoe broadside the vessel would capsize. Then not
only would arms and ammunition be spoilt by the water,
but in the rainy season of the year the flooded savannas
swarmed with crocodiles and caimans, which were very
dangerous to men in the water.

Some of these bold privateers had travelled up the
Rio San Pedro (in northern Guatemala) towards the high
mountains of Chiapas, and near to a great Indian town,
on the mighty River Usumasinta. They told Dampier

* These, of course, as in Hispaniola, were the descendants of the cattle introduced
by the Spaniards after their conquest of Mexico. A hundred years later the woods
and savannas of southern Mexico and Honduras swarmed with large herds of wild oxen.